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LETICIA AND CHACO CONFLICTS CONTINUE 








ESPITE the energetic intervention of the 

United States and the League of Nations, 
Colombia and Peru appear on the verge of war in 
a dispute over Leticia—a port on the Upper Ama- 
zon ceded by Peru to Colombia in 1922, but seized 
by a group of Peruvians last September.* On 
January 25 and 26 the United States and the 
League, acting separately—the first under the 
Kellogg Pact and the second under the Covenant 
—in no uncertain terms warned Peru not to resist 
the reestablishment of Colombian sovereignty in 
Leticia. 

Notwithstanding the mobilization of world 
opinion on the side of Colombia, Peru has thus 
far shown no disposition to yield, having declined 
a peace formula advanced by Brazil which has re- 
ceived the endorsement of most of the Latin- 
American countries, as well as the United States. 
This formula provides that Leticia should be 
turned over temporarily to Brazil, which would 
transfer it as soon as possible to the rightful 
Colombian authorities. In return, Colombia 
would agree to negotiate in Rio de Janeiro with 
Peru for the revision of the 1922 boundary treaty. 
While Colombia has accepted the proposal, Peru 
continues to insist that Leticia remain in the 
hands of the Brazilian authorities until the term- 
ination of the negotiations for modification of the 
boundary—a condition which both Brazil and Co- 
lombia reject. Unless Peru gives way, a clash 
appears imminent, for Brazil is reported to have 
exhausted its efforts at mediation, and the Colom- 
bian flotilla, anchored within an hour’s sailing 
distance from Leticia, is prepared to restore Co- 
lombian authority by force. 





In striking contrast to the unity of purpose 
and action which has marked the intervention of 
the world in the Leticia dispute are the confus- 
ing and to some extent conflicting efforts to term- 





*“The Leticia Dispute,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 11, 
January 13, 1933. 


inate the undeclared war raging between Bolivia 
and Paraguay in the Chaco since June of last 
year. A Comission of Neutrals at Washington, 
a group of South American powers—Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and Peru—and finally the League of 
Nations have all attempted to settle the conflict. 


The Washington Commission of Neutrals, pre- 
sided over by Assistant Secretary of State Mr. 
Francis White and including representatives from 
Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay and Colombia, has been 
attempting to act as mediator in the dispute since 
October 1929. Thus far its efforts to bring about 
the cessation of hostilities have been fruitless. 
On December 17 the Commission brought for- 
ward a comprehensive and carefully worked-out 
proposal, which envisaged: 

1. The suspension of hostilities, followed by the 


withdrawal of Paraguayan troops from the entire 
Chaco and Bolivian troops north of a certain line; 


2. A neutral commission of military officers to 
verify the withdrawal; 


8. The division of the evacuated area into two 
zones, to be policed by each party; 


4. The demobilization of the armies; 


5. The prompt initiation of negotiations to estab- 
lish the terms on which the dispute may be submitted 
to arbitration. 


To assure definitive settlement of the territorial 
question, it was provided that, in case these nego- 
tiations failed, the delimitation of the area to be 
submitted to arbitration should be entrusted to 
geographical experts, and that the whole case 
should then go to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice for final decision. The other 
American nations and the League of Nations en- 
dorsed this proposal, and Bolivia accepted it in 
principle. Paraguay, charging that this arrange- 
ment left Bolivia in control of more than half the 
Chaco, refused to consider the plan and withdrew 
its representative from Washington. Notwith- 
standing this action, the Commission notified 
Paraguay on December 31 that it would continue 


























































its efforts for peace. On the same day it cabled 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Peru for suggestions 
as to further procedure. The replies have not 
been published, but they do not appear to have 
been conducive to further action by the Com- 
mission. 


The initiative seems now to have passed to the 
ABC powers (Argentina, Brazil and Chile) and 
Peru. These countries, not represented in the 
Commission of Neutrals, agreed on August 6, 
1932 to collaborate jointly with the Commission 
by transmitting to the latter their suggestions 
for a peaceful settlement of the dispute. As the 
Commission proved unable to bring about peace, 
this collaboration gradually changed to criticism. 
Argentina, in particular, criticized the peremp- 
tory tone of some of the proposals emanating from 
Washington, and took occasion to remind the 
Commission that it was merely exercising good 
offices and that its intervention actually lacked 
legal basis. In a note published on November 19, 
Argentina went so far as to recall that the two 
parties were legally bound only by the League 
Covenant, and to express the hope that the Com- 
mission would therefore put no obstacle in the 
way of the League’s intervention. Recently, how- 
ever, Argentina seems to incline toward settle- 
ment of the dispute by South American countries 
only. Following a meeting between the Foreign 
Ministers of Chile and Argentina on February 1 
and 2, the formation of a permanent ABC-Peru 
bloc to handle disputes in South America was an- 
nounced. While the Commission appears dis- 
posed for the present to await the initiative of 
this group, Bolivia, manifestly suspicious of Ar- 
gentina’s disinterestedness in view of the latter’s 
large economic interests in the Chaco, announced 
on February 2 that it would not entertain any 
proposals not made in collaboration with the Com- 
mission of Neutrals. 


In the meantime, the League of Nations has not 
been entirely inactive but, in view of its pre- 
occupation elsewhere and the inclination at Wash- 
ington to frown on direct League intervention, it 
has largely confined its actions to reminding the 
parties of their obligations under the Covenant 
and to supporting certain proposals of the Com- 
mission of Neutrals. Only recently did it venture 
to suggest to Bolivia and Paraguay the dispatch 
of a “Lytton Commission” to the Chaco—a sug- 
gestion to which both evaded a direct reply. Bo- 
livia declared that the efforts of the Commission 
of Neutrals had not yet been exhausted, while 
Paraguay pointed to the initiative being taken by 
the ABC-Peru bloc. Thus the League of Nations, 
the only agency juridically competent to handle 
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the dispute, is forced to stand by, while the two 
American groups, which possess no jurisdiction 
over the parties, strive in vain to bring about a 
peaceful settlement. This division of effort hag 
enabled Bolivia and Paraguay to play off one 
peace agency against the other. A vigorous and 
coordinated peace effort would seem to be impera- 
tive in order to put an end to a war which hag 
already cost many thousands of lives. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE. 


Peace In Nicaragua 


The agreement between President Sacasa and 
General Sandino, signed on February 38, provides 
the basis for a solution of Nicaragua’s most press- 
ing problem—the Sandino revolt. Declaring that 
“peace is now a fact,” the insurgent leader agreed 
to disarm his men and cease hostilities. Complete 
amnesty is granted his followers, and those desir. 
ing to become farmers will be given public lands, 
A program of public works to aid in providing 
employment for Sandino followers is also prom- 
ised for the northern area. In the negotiations, 
General Sandino waived several former demands, 
including the abrogation of the Bryan-Chamorro 
Canal Treaty, and expressed confidence in the 
“nobility” of President Sacasa and in his national 
program. 


Thus, thirty days after the withdrawal of the 
American marines, the Nicaraguan government 
has negotiated the settlement of a revolt with 
which the armed forces of the American inter- 
vention had wrestled unsuccessfully for almost 
six years. Previous attempts at settlement had 
been blocked by Sandino’s announced determina- 
tion to fight until the American marines were 
evacuated, and also by former President Mon- 
cada’s personal animosity toward the insurgent 
leader. Sacasa’s accession to the presidency, 
however, brought to power a leader whom San- 
dino had supported in 1926, and with whom im- 
proved relations, both personal and political, were 
possible. Furthermore, the continuance of San- 
dino’s revolt was rendered more difficult by 
pledges from Honduras of greater cooperation 
with Sacasa against disorders in northern Nica- 
ragua. 

Though often termed a “bandit” by Washing- 
ton, General Sandino declared in a public state- 
ment on February 7 that he had never “been 


animated by a spirit of ill-will” toward the United i 
States, but had fought for patriotic motives to } 


end foreign intervention. His officers and sol- 
diers, it is reported, have “unanimously accepted” 
the terms of the peace agreement. 


CHARLES A. THOMSON. 
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